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THE METER OF "EVANGELINE." 

Although the English hexameter is accent- 
ual instead of quantitative, the same tests 
may be applied to it as to the classical hexam- 
eter. Similarity of results would not show the 
identity of the two kinds of hexameter, but 
simply that there has been a careful con- 
struction of the English hexameter, subject to 
the laws of English accent. In the matter of the 
metrical pauses the same rules will not apply 
as exactly as in the Latin, since many of the 
short words are enclitics or proclitics and the 
separate English printed words do not exactly 
correspond to the group of sounds which are 
treated as a single word in pronunciation. 
Bearing this in mind we may apply to " Evan- 
geline " the three tests by which the classical 
hexameter is usually judged. 
These are : 

I. The relative proportion of dactyls and 
spondees. 

II. The ending of the lines. 

III. The caesural pauses. 

I. Dactyls and Spondees. 
In the entire poem (1399 lines), there are six 
spondaic lines: 498,622, 812, 953, 1106, 1219. 
This number might be reduced by an unusual 
pronunciation of ambrosial in line 498, 

" Threw the long shadows ol trees o'er the broad ambrosia 
meadows." 

All the other spondaic lines have a dactyl in 
the fourth foot and so do not seem heavy on ac- 
count of the spondee in the fifth. This may 
be illustrated by line 1106, 

" Into this land at the base of the Ozark mountains." 

In the entire poem, in the first four feet, 
there are 58.8$ per cent of dactyls. The per 
cent for the different feet is as follows : 

1. 78.485$ 

2 - 54-39°$ 

3. 48.106$ 

4. 54.605$ 

This shows a decided preference for a 
dactylic beginning, with an almost equal 
number of dactyls in the second and fourth 
feet, and a predominance of the spondees in 
the third. In these four feet, there are sixteen 
combinations of the dactyls and spondees, 



though the different combinations do not oc- 
cur with the same frequency. The propor- 
tion of each is as follows : 

dddd 12.866 

Total 12.866 

ddds 8.292 

ddsd 9.435 

dsdd 10.579 

sddd 4.575 

Total 32.881 

ddss 8.292 
dssd 10.222 
ssdd 1.358 
dsds 8.720 
sdsd 4.145 
sdds 3.073 
Total 35.810 

dsss 10.079 

sdss 3.646 

ssds 2.430 

sssd 1.430 

Total 17-585 

ssss .858 

Total .858 

II. The Ending of Lines. 
As in the case of many a trite piece of 
weighty weather-wisdom, based upon a single 
observance, a line of Horace, A. P. 139, 
" Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus," 
has given rise to the statement in reference to 
the humorous effect of a monosyllable at the 
end of a dactylic hexameter line. As the 
monosyllables in Latin form a small part of 
all the words used, we would not expect many 
of them even at the end of a line of prose 
in a Teubner text. When we consider that 
most of the monosyllables in Latin are prep- 
ositions, conjunctions, and interjections, it is 
easy to explain the fewness of the monosyl- 
labic endings in the works of Vergil, and the 
greater frequency in the Satires of Horace, 
which, from the conversational element, re- 
quired a line of greater flexibility. In "Evan- 
geline," as there is a very large number of run- 
on lines, monosyllables occur about as fre- 
quently at the end of the line as else- 
where. The only limitation is the neces- 
sities of the meter which preclude the use of 
certain combinations that would not furnish 
the proper successions of accents. Repre- 
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senting monosyllables, dissyllables, etc., by 
their initial letters the combinations mdmm 
and mtm are not used, as the one would 
cause a dissyllable to lose its accent between 
two monosyllables, and the other a tri- 
syllable to be accented on the ultima. The 
table shows the number of the different end- 
ings : 

M. 10.5856 

D. 72.05$ 

T. 15.87$ 

Q. 1.14$ 

P. .36$ 

This shows a decided preference for dis- 
sylabic endings, but as the last two feet are 
of a fixed type, it seems, that the words form- 
ing them ought to be considered together and 
not simply the word ending the line. The per 
cent of the different combinations is as 
follows : 

mmmmm 1.72$ 

Total 1.72$ 

mmmd 33.31$ 
mmdm 1.21$ 
dmmm 1.93$ 

Total 36-45$ 

mdd .57$ 
dmd 17.80$ 
ddm 3.29$ 

Total 21.66$ 

mmt 6.65$ 
tmm .43$ 
Total 7- o8 $ 

dt 7-7 2 $ 
td 11.44$ 

Total 19.16$ 

mq 1.07$ 

dd .29$ 

mmd .07$ 

P -36$ 

Total 1-79% 

87.76$ 

This shows that the combinations of 3m d 
are the most numerous, followed by m 2d and 
dt. Four of the spondaic lines end in two 
dissyllables, while one (1219) has two mono- 
syllables in the fifth foot, 

" It is the compass-flower that the finger of God has planted." 

The five pentasyllable endings are the follow- 
ing : Atchafalaya (807, 937), Louisiana (707,862), 
and reverberations (1360). Among the other 



combinations not freely used are tmm (227, 580, 
645, 682, 1227, 1229), and mdd (23, 142, 196, 463 
668, 851, 1056, 1374). In the latter a dissyllabic 
preposition forms the latter part of the dactyl 
in the fifth foot, e. g. line 23 : 

" Giving the village its name and pasture to flocks without 
number." 

Two other lines, 203 

" Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into 
darkness,' 1 

and 1363 

" ' Gabriel ! O my beloved ! ' and died away into silence," 

have the last syllable of away as the first 
syllable of the fifth foot. 

In the remaining 12.14$ of the lines, a word 
belongs partly to the fourth and partly to the 
fifth foot, the most common endings being qd, 
tmd, dmmd, and tmmm. 

III. Caesural Pauses. 
It is impossible to treat this part of the 
subject with the same degree of exactness as 
the other parts, since the pauses made are in 
many cases the result of individual pref- 
erence. Only the most prominent features 
will be presented. Those most frequently oc- 
curing are the following : 

Principal Caesura 1113 66.8$ 
f3 12.6$ 
m2 and m4 10.4$ 
IT13 and B, D. 4.2$ 
The pauses in the remaining lines are vari- 
ously distributed and but few of each kind 
are found. As 88 per cent of the lines end 
a word with the fourth foot, the number of 
bucolic diaereses is very large, but only 227 
end with words which may not be considered 
as enclitics or proclitics. Most of the 227 
lines have a dissyllabic or trisyllabic adjective 
in the iourth foot and there is no pause. 
There remain 69 which may be considered as 
proper diaereses, — 59 with m3 caesura, 10 
with m2, f3 or the two combined, as 355. 

" Rose the guests and departed ; and silence reigned in the 
household.' 1 

A feminine caesura in the fourth foot is by 
no means rare as there are 42 occurrences, e.g. 
116, 

" Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all 
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The first part of the line may have a pause 
in different places — e. g. 

(54) " Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice 

of republics . v 
(302) "Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often 

consoled me, 1 ' 
(384) " Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were 

riding at anchor." 
(1248) " Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom 

and the shadow. M 

It will be interesting to compare the position 
of the caesural and grammatical pauses and 
see to what extent they do not coincide. The 
latter occur in all parts of the line but gen- 
erally are caesural, only 106 out of 1351 not 
coinciding. Some of the lines are strength- 
ened by the non-coincidence of the two 
pauses, e. g. 

(673) " Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from 

city to city." 
(1207) " Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each 

other," — 
(1221) "Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 

desert." 

Line 501 has five pauses, 

"Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and 
patience." 

Eight have 4 pauses ; 52 have 3 ; 236 have 2 ; 
686 have 1, and 416 are without a grammatical 
pause. There is but one case of a pause at the 
end of the fifth foot, 709 

"Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ! others — ' 

At the end of the fourth foot after a dactyl 
there are 11, the preceding word being a 
tri- or dissyllable in all except 1366 and 706, 

" ' Gabriel Lajeunesse ! ' said other ; * Oh, yes! we have seen 
him/ " 

In twelve lines, the fourth foot is a spondee 
followed by a pause preceded by a dis- or tri- 
syllable in all except lines 218 

" Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 
lifted—" 

and 703. 

" * Gabriel Lajeunesse ! 1 they said ; 'Oh, yes ! we have seen 
him.' " 

There are only three pauses at the end of 
the third syllable of the third foot. 

(748) " Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or 

by hearsay — " 
(1065) '" Farewell' answered the maiden, and, smiling with 

Basil descended." 
(1366) "Village, and mountain, and woodlands, and, walking 

under their shadow. — " 



Of the 145 pauses at the end of the second 
syllable of the third foot, all but 23 are cae- 
sural. Two of the latter (130, 1221) have the 
pause at the end of a dissyllable. The re- 
mainder have a monosyllable, preceded and 
followed by a pause, at the end of the foot, e.g. 

(223) " ' Welcome, Basil, my friend ! Come, take thy place 

on the settle.' " 
(557) " Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to 

meet hirn, — " 
(1284) " So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous 

spices. — " 

At the end of the third syllable of the 
second foot there is but one pause, 605, 

" * Benedicite ! ' murmured the priest, in tones of compas- 
sion." 

Of the 38 at the end of the second syllable 
of the second foot, 9 are not caesural, and all, 
excepting line 1248, have the pause after a 
dissyllable, e. g. 727. 

" Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more 
worthy of heaven.'' 

The pauses at the end of dactyls in the first 
foot, 16 in number, are at the end of trisylla- 
bles, except in the lines of 466, 1102 and 1160 
in which three monosyllables begin the line. 
At the end of the second syllable there are 60 
pauses, 33 of which are caesural. Twenty-one 
of these are after dissyllables and 12 after two 
monosyllables. After the first syllable there are 
85 pauses in the first foot, 89 in the second, 551 
in the third, 174 in the fourth, 80 in the fifth, 
and 1 in the sixth, 270, 

" Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, 
hung — ■" 

R. B. Steele. 

Illinois Wesleyan University. 



THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV, 

Ever since the time when Voltaire wrote his 
'Steele de Louis XIV ' this subject has been 
receiving the attention of writers both more and 
less eminent. The demand of modern criti- 
cism that a writer should be explained from his 
surroundings, and presented in his relations to 
what preceded him, — this demand is now so 
generally recognized that we need no longer 
quote Voltaire in illustration of this fact. 

By a sort of unconscious hero-worship, it has 
been customary to associate the great literary 
names of the seventeenth century with the 
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